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A PREACHER AS REFEREE IN A LABOR DISPUTE 


A preacher tcday is called on for a variety of services, but few have 
had an experience similar to that of Dean Howard “. Robbins of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, who was recently called upon to referee wu serious wage con- 
troversy between the stcne carvers of !'ew York and their emplsyers. The men asked 
for an increase because, while their wages were relatively high their employment 
was irregular and their net income insufficient to maintain their living stand- 
ard — a not uncommon condition in certain industries where the daily wage seems 
high to persons unacquainted with the conditions. The issue was also complicated 
by objection to the air hammer which the men claimed to be injurious. 


The decision of the referee awarded only a part of the increase asked by 
the men, but they accepted it cheerfully. An experienced arbitrator could scarce- 
ly have analyzed the issues more skillfully or effectively. 


"We are sure your decision is impartial” wrote the president of the em 
ployers’ association, adding that it would b3 "carried out in letter and spirit". 
For the men, the president of their association expressed thanks for “your fair 
and equitable endeavours to reach a just decision," which, he added, he was con- 
fident would "meet the satisfaction of all concerned.” 


All of which gives food for thought. The greatest asset the church has 
in its ministry to the industrial world is the reputation of its ministry and 
its leadership for unbiased mrral judgement and courageous action, The striking 
employes of the Denver Tramway Company paid a rare tribute last summer to the 
local ministry when they agreed to accept any resident pastor as an arbiter of 
their controversy. Might not preparation for tnis kind of service properly 
be regarded as a part of every city minister's equipment? 


ONE DAY OF REST IN SEVEN 


Continuous labor fcr seven days ou* of each week is universally condemned 
both from an ethical and from a health point of view. Some industries are neces— 
sarily continuous, such as transportation, and power plants, and in these occu- 
pations the employees who are essential on Sunday shculd have some other day of 
rest and as many as possible of them on Sundays. Yet only three states (Mas— 
sachusetts, New York and Wisconsin) have bona fide 1taws requiring one day of 
rest in seven. Whatever may be said of the proper relation of the church to 
industry here is a sphere in which it should have "original jurisdiction.” 


The laws in these three states provide that every employer of labor in 
& manufacturing or mercantile establishment, with certain exceptions, shall 
allow every psrson employed in such establishments at least oie consecu- 
tive hours of rest in every seven consecutive days. 


Women and minors are in a measure protected from the excessive fatigue 
of @ seven-day week in some occupations by the maximum hour laws which have been 
passed by certain states. Some of these laws set both a daily and a weekly hour 
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limit. Where the weekly hours are not more than six times the daily limit the 
law can act as a check on seven-day labor. If only a daily hour limit is set 
or if, as in Arizona, the weekly hour limit 1s seven times the daily limit, 
seven-day work is permitted or encouraged. Eight states and the District of 
Columbia in their hour laws for women worrers, definitely state that, in the 
occupations specified, cnly six days shall De be worked per week, subject to 
various exemptions. In Oregon the of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
safeguard mincrs from seven-day employment in any cccupation and women in manu- 
facturing, personal service, laundries and offices. 


f effective restrictions ere apparent 
Districs, for the last cuerter of 1918 
and the first quarter of 1919, 3 iss compiled by the Depar*+ment of Labor 
ghow that ron averaged 82+ p-- w-ek in tne blast furnace department. That 
ic, the largest department in the inivstry is on a 12-hour basis, 7 days a week, 
vith a nathematical average fcr #11 workars in the department of 11.7 hovrs 
daily. According to the latest figures for 1919 compiled by tre same Bureau, 
covering £4 establishments, of 6,215 employees in the blast furnace depa~tments, 
4,049 worked 84 hours psr reek, or 12 bours per day for 7 days. Of these same 
f,315 employees 4,767 scr approximately 75% worked 78 hours per week cr over. 

In the op-n heartn departments *f the same 24 establishments, of 4,702 employ- 
ees, 2,750 worked 7@ Fours per week or cver, which amounts to a six an! one-half 
cr straight seven day week, Th? r«sult is readily surmised - early physical 
breakicwn, proving the truth of that oft repexted description cf employees in 
the steel industry, "old age at fort-. 


The serious results of % 
in the steel intustry. In the P 


If any community were to take an inventory. of the amount of seven day 
work and twelve hour day labor in its midst it would be surpri~ed and shocked. 


The American Association for Lxbor Legislation is planning to push three 
bills relating to hours during the ccomirg legislative year two in Congress and 
one in the Pennsylvania State Legislature. 


WAR IN THE CLOTHING TRADES 


In the face of the startling demonstration of the disastrous effects of 
industrial war which this country hes had since the Armistice was signed, the 
most effective piece of machinery yet davised for maintaining industrial order 
seems tO be going to piecss befora our eyes. The trouble in the clothing indus- 
try in New York and Boston is imuensely important to the entire country. 


After maintaining for several years a trade agreement as a sort of con- 
stitution for the government of the industry, and thereby successfully combatting 
the evils of recurring strikes and lockouts, the parties to this agreement are 
now in op6n conflict. The New York employers through their Clothing Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, have served notice on the Union that they no longer consider 

it @s representing the 65,000 tailors «hom it claims as its New York constit- 
uensy. ‘This they have done because of the Union’s rejection of their demands, 
Chief of which are a restoration of piece-work, a reduction of wages and the 
right of the employer to control the conditions of employment. These demands 
rejected, the employers declare that the union is radical anyhow, and must be 

put on a new basis before they can deal with it again. What are the facts? 


1. As to the piece work system, it would presumably increase produc- 
tion. But the background of the industry in New York is the notorious sweat 
shop system. New York has a multitude of small establishments making the admin- as 
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istration of a piece- s from the workers’ point cf view. 
Coupled with a Issconing of cen-rsi by over hiring and discharging the 
piece-work system has ranif*stl; sgercus possibilities. 
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4, That of the charge *f radicalism? The union peints out that its 
prearble, declarixg for workers’ crntrol of industry, has stood for year: , and 
hag not hitherto deen found an obstacle by the employers. The taitors have ro 
disposition to conceal tho socialist complexion of their crganizetion, but they 
have stood solidly for constitutional government in industry. The presiden* of 
the Amalgamated, Sidney Hillran, %% whore genius the powsr of the union is 1n 
large pert du3, is recognized as a mister of organization and of negotiation. 
However radical he may be in tnought he is constructively practical in his 
leadership. I+ might be better, however, if the workers were to separate their 
politics from their trade organization. 

The lesson of this situation shcuvuid not be lost by the Christian people 
of America. A great battle is cn. Presumatly one side will win by force, tr 
there will be a comoromise, but the victory, like those of international war, 
will result only in a new balance of power. Unless a basis of agreemsnt can be 
found in constructive goodwill, our industrial outlook is dark. Ths first vis- 
ible result of the breaking ~f negotiations is the formation of a gigantic 
Needle Trades Workers’ Alliance, "defensive and offensive," numbering 400,000 
members in clothing and allied trades. 


CHILD LABOR SUNDAY 


The Naticnal Child Labor Committee hopes for a large increase this year 
in the number of churches that will observe Child Labor Surday. January 23rd 
is the date. The preacher properly guards his pulpit from encroachments, but 
protection of childhord is a subiect very definitely within his field. Five 
minutes well fillad with material which the New York Office of the Committee 
will provide may have great educational velue.. 
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What's On the Worker's Mind, by Whiting Williams, New York, Charles Scribners 
Sons. 1920. 


Mr. Whiting Williams new vol»me, "What’s on the Worker's Mind" is a 
timely and important piece of work, It throw: first hand light on the baffling 
industrial problem, end vpon that pheass -f ** which is least wnderstood and 
least under control, namely, the worker’: psychology. Its observations ara es- 
pecially important on the causes for the slowing up of production, the impor- 
tance of his jcb to the worker and his insecurity, the inefficiency and tact- 
lessness of most foremen, the dangerous overstrain of long hours and Sunday work, 
the inequalities under which foreign born workers suffer, the evil effects of 
bad housing, the essential integrity and good will of the workers and the im- 
portance of preserving that good will. Because of its importance to the employ- 
er who wants to understand his workers, and to ministers who want an insight 
intr these human relationships, one could wish that every employer, every per- 
3°n who manages groups of men, and every clergyman might read "What’s on the 
‘orker’s Mind.” It can be recommended the more unreservedly because it is a 
fascinating human document, and weil written. 

W.M.T. 


The Acquisitive Society, by R. H. Tawney. New York. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
1920. $1.50. 


In the state of Colorado it is not possible for a man to hold any prop- 
arty rights in the irrigation systems except what is known as a use right. No 
man can own what he cannot use. The whole vystem of absolute right in private | 
property has given way to this system of use right and this fact alone probably 
stands between Colorado and a gigantic monopoly in the ownership and control cf 
sater. R. H. Tawney in his book "Tha Acquisitive Society" applies this princi- 
ple to the use and ownership of land and the great business corporations which 
have grown up under modern industry. Hs shows how the theory of individual 
rights was adequate when economic conditicns were simple. As an alternative 
for a system which has however broker down, he suggests that rights of property 
and industrial organization should be based ‘pon the principle of function. 
"What nature demands is works few vork'vg aristecracics, however tyrannical, 
have falleny few functicnles> arictrc have survived, In society, as in 
the world of organic life, atrophy is ** sre stage removed from death. In pro- 
portion as the landowner becomes a mers rentier and industry is conducted, not 
by the rude energy of the competing emplcyers who dominated its infancy, but 
by the salaried servants of shareholders, the argument for private property 
which reposes on the impossibility of finding any organization to supersede 
them loses its application, for they are already superseded.” With a logic 
which is keen and thorough, the author follows this line of argument through 
all the problems of modern industry. The book is a splendid application of 
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ethical theory to modern problems. "The conditions of a right organization of 
industry are, therefore, permanent, unchanging, and capable of being apprehend- 
ed by the most elementary intelligence, provided it will read the nature of its 
countrymen in the large outlines of history, not in the bloodless abstractions 
of experts. The first is that it should be subordinated to the community in 
such @ way as to render the best service techrically possible, that those who 
render no service should not be prid at all, because it is of the essence of a 
function that it should find its meaning in the satisfaction, not of itself, but 
of the end which it serves. The second is that its direction and government 
should be in the hands of persons who are responsible to those who are directed 


and governed because it is the condition of economic freedom that men should 


not be ruled by an authority which they cannot control. The industrial problem, 
in fact, is a problem of right, not merely of material misery, and because it 

iz a problem of right, it is most acute among those sections of the working 
classes whose material misery is least. It is a question, first of Function, 


and secondly of Freedom.” 
A.E.H. ‘ 


Tne Workers at War by Frank Julian Warne. New York. Century Company. 1920, 
$3.00 


Every minister and social worker can affcrd to own this book. It con- 
tains industrial history in America covering the period of the World War, and 
includes vAlvable documents, a knowledge of which all who are speaking on s80- 
cial questions ought to possess. Its social philosophy is wholesome. The last 
five chapters, entitled "Democracy in Industry," “The Three Parties to Produc- 
tion," "Industrial Autocracy and the Consumer," “Industrial Autocracy and the 
Corporation," and " The Organization of the Consumer” furnish important infora- 
ation and good theory which it is worth while for any one to read. The writer 
is not at all afraid to criticize the present system and yet he does it with a 
fairness and objectivity which carries conviction. 

A.E.H. 


The Plot Against Mexico by L. J. deBekker. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1919. 


Mr, deBekker, who was formerly associated with the War Trade Board, and 
was staff correspondent at various times of the New York Evening Post and the 
New York Tribune, writes of the situation in Mexico as it was under President 
Carranza. His book indicates a strong tendency on the part of various interests 
in the United States to promote intervention in Mexico, vulminating in the hear- 
ing of the Senate Investigating Conmittee headed by Senator Fall. 


Mr, deBekker shows that, in spite of the turbulent condition in Mexico 
for the past decade, the country is surprisingly rich and has a national debt 
amounting to only a few hundred million dollars, which for a nation of fifteen 
or twenty million population is small indeed in these days of enormous national 
deficits, Mexico’s oil fields seem to be the chief object of the interested 
glances that are being cast across the Rio Grande by certain American financiers. 
The book is of value in showing concretely the unfair attitude of a group of 
American interests and their willingness to take advantage of a neighbor in his 
time of difficulty. The use of propaganda to this end is Clearly revealed, some 
of it attempting to involve even Church and missionary leaders. 
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The book is illustrated with a dozen reproductions of Mexican works of 
art that compare favorable with paintings from lands that are far more generally 
recognized as centers of culture. 

3.T.M. 


DARKWATER by W. E. B. Du Bois, New York. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. $2.00. 


This is a passion-stirring book, a notable eontribution to the litera- 
ture of revolt, It will inevitably arouse deep prejudices, but — perhaps all 
the more for this reason —- it should be widely read in America. As literature 
alone, both in prose and in verse, it is well worth while. As a demonstration 
for the benefit of those who do not believe in the intellectual and artistic 
creativeness of the Negro race, it is indispensable, Further than this, the 
author depicts in startling fashion both the objective facts of repression which 
people of durk skin are suffering, North and South, and the ominous subjective 
consequences in the souls of black folk. There is more than a trace of bitter- 
ness, which the sympathetic reader must regret but which he cannot fail to 
understand. 


Mr. Du Bois reveals in one sentence his shole attitude and purpose: his 
"one life fanaticism has been belief in his Negro blood". He spurns all patron- - 
age given to a “backward people". To him the condition of the American Negro 

igs totally without anthropological significances rather it is a monument to a 
sociological crime. There is to his mind no special Negro problem, only a prob- 
lem of exploited and oppressed races — black, brown or yellow, "The world war 
was primarily the jealous and avaricious struggle for the largest share in ex- 
ploiting darker races", Over against the rape of Belgium he puts the Belgium 
atrocities in the Congo, Echoing Mr. H. G. Wells, he finds in Africa a key to 
future war or peace. In place of the present regime under which "nearly 250 
million acres of the best of natives’ land" in South Africa are assigned "to 

a million and a half whites" leaving 36 million acres of swamp and marsh for 
four and a half million blacks, Mr. Du Bois calls for a new African State, 

under international control. 

It is much to the author’s credit that he at no time allows his absorp- 
tion in the race issue to warp his vision of economic history, The Civil War, 
he says, was "a duel between two industrial systems, one of which was bound to 
fail because it was an anachronism and the other bound to succeed because of 

the Industrial Revolution”. His treatment of the race problem in the North, 
reveals comprehensive grasp of the economic factors. 


The reader is not likely to forget the author’s tribute to the women of 
his race, With his finger upon the screst spot in the whole race problem, he. 
says of the South "I shall forgive its slavery for slavery is a world-old habit; 
I shall forgive its fighting for a well-lost cause and for remembering that 
struggle with tender tears —— but one thing I shall never forgive neither in 
this world nor in the world to ccmes its wanton and continued and persistent in- 
0g of the black womanhood which it sought and seeks to prostitute to its 
ust", 


An emotional extravagance that expresses itself in ill-chosen literary 
devices mars the book in places, but it remains a very significant bit of writ- 
ing with a challenge to any but an wholly impervious mind. 
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Coal, Iron and War, by Edwin C. Eckel. New York. Henry Holt and Company. j 
1920, $3.00. 


The author presents a brief sketch of the development of modern indus- 
trialism in Mngland, America, Germany and France, and its present rise in the 
Orient; @ valuable survey of the chief natural resources upon which the growth 
of industry depends; a summary of the factors which determine the rate and area 
of industrial expansions and some interesting conclusions concerning the future 


of industry. 


. It is refreshing to be told in an off-hand, obvious way, »by an engineer 
whose specialty is the dealing with material facts °f the universe, that wars 
are economic in origin. Such statements have n+ been quite good form in recent 
years. It is pleasant tc be assured, by “ne who presumably has the standards 
for measuring such things, that there 7*71 c7re 2 time, within the present cen- 
tury in all likelihood, when all the world has attained a reasonable amcunt of 
food, clothing, sanitation and housing. 


When a mind like this deals with its natural element, building stones, 
clays, iron ores, and other material realities, it produces measurements and 
scientific information of the greatest value. When such a mind attempts to 
teal with the fluid forces of life, it is less happily acute. This writer con- 
caives of economic competition as the one great incentive to efficiencys of Syn- 
dicalism in terms of a strong and well-organized class free from moral obliga- 
tion in its dealings with a numerically weaker class; of financial crises and 
industrial depressions as unavoidable "until harvests never fail, wars and na-— 
tural disasters cease, and every workingman and capitalist become satisfied 
with present conditions." He is apparantly unable to dissociate a man’s service 
to society from his power to control other industries, but fails to note that 
it is not integration as such that certain economic thinkers combat, but only 
the minority control of such integrated industries. 

8. 


The New Frontier, by Guy Kmerson. New York. Henry Holt & Co., 1920. $2.00. 


The thesis early announced by the author, but which can hardly be called 
ths theme of the book, 1s that the distinguishing mark of Amsrican life “is the 
constant possession of a frontier whose creative forses have been continuously 
liberated - in other words romanticism constantly modifying the tradition in- 
herited from the old world. Now that the physical frontier has well-nigh dis- 
appeared, a new frontier is before us, which is defined not in geographical but 
in social and political terms." Concerning this frontier the author avowedly. 
finds the inspiration of his optimism in the spirit typified by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


But Mr. Emerscn is chiefly interested in defining and applying what he 
calls “liberalism.” To many of his readers it must appear that he is not dis- 
cussing liberalism but an habitual attitude of compromise. In fact he commends 
the "politics of the middle of the road," Liberals in general will hardly own 
the description of them. Yet Mr, Emerson unquestionably has condensed, as a 
product of wide reading and practical good sense, a good deal of wisdom of the 
liberal variety in his little book. He wants tolerance in the matters of 
opinion, a “federation of brains" for a scientific attack on the business prob- 
lems of the nation and a new organization of the publicity resources of the 
country for legitimate educational ends. 


- 


The curious lapse from a sustained high moral tone of writing occurs 
when the author throws in a gratuitous enthusiastic endorsement of universal 
military training. And doubtless his account of Wall Street is a naive. But 
* one feels that he is reading in this volume, not without profit, opinions that 
are held by a large, important, and perhaps a growing, portion of the intelli- 


gent Anerican public. 
F.E.J. 


HUMANIZING INDUSTRY by R. C. Feld, New York, EH. P. Dutton & Co. 1920 $2.50 


‘ The unique feature of Miss Feld’s volume is that she puts a discussion 
_of one of the greatest social problems -- the humanizing of industrial relation- 
ships -- into story form, The book does not concern itself with the basic eco- 

nomic problems, but it gives an account in an interesting, human way of the 
breaking down of the harsh, uncomprehending and uncomprehended discipline of a 
traditicnal boss and of the corresponding sullenness of a working force, through 
a@ gradual process described as "constructing confidence." The change is effect- 
ed by a sort of human engineer, who introduces modern methods of labor manage- 
ment, beginning with welfare provision and ending with employes’ representation 


in management, 
A good book to put into the hands of an employer of the old school. 


¥.E.J. 


Labor and the Employer by Samuel Gompers. New York. Dutton. 1920. $3.50 


Like its predecessor "Labor and the Common Welfare,” this book is a come 
pilation by Hayes Robbins. The collection includes editorials from the Ameri- 
can Federationist, excerpts from public addresses, from testimony before commis- 
sions, and from Mr. Gompers’ annual reports to the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. The pronouncements run back over a series of years. The 
arrangement is not chronological but by subject, the material being grouped un- 
der the topics: 

I. The American Federation of Labor 
II. Umployers and Employers’ Organizations 
III. Economics and Ethics of High Wages 
IV. The Shorter Working Day 
V. The Union Shop and the “Open” Shop 
VI. Child Labor and Women in Industry ~ 
VII. Unemployment, Insurance and Compensation 
VIII. Some Every-Day Problems and Criticisms 
IX. Industrial Warfare 
X. Industrial Agreement 
XI. The Labor View of Profit-Sharing, "Efficiency" 
Management and Industrial Democracy. 


Samuel Gompers has earned the right to speak for organized labor -- at 
least for organized labor of the generation just passing. To the student of 
recent and contemporary industrial history the book will be of real value, for 
here as in no merely academics source will be found the orthodox expression of 
trade unionism. When Mr. Gompers discusses collective bargaining or boycotts - 
or compensation or arbitration or profit-sharing, the reader may be sure that 1 
the discussion is authoritative. , 


But the book is of more than historical interest. We have deceived our- 
selves if we have supposed that public interest may now safely shift from shorter 
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hours ent adequate wages ard the rizh; to bargain collestively to such more 
prehensive subjects as joint-management end industrial democracy. The recently 
renewed and new vigorously waged attack of business interests on labor organi- 
zations, the so-called "Open Shop Movement”, shows that Mr. Gompers’ warfare is 
not overs that the victory is not complate. The section on "The Union Shop and 
The Oper Shop” should be carefully read by everyone who wishes to know the trade 
unionist’s understanding of these terms and his attitude toward the concepts for 


which they stand. So also with "limitation of output,” “compulsory arbitration” 
and other industrial terms. 


Finally the book is of interest as revealing a unique personality, now 
a passionate fighter for the right: -f the lowliest worker, now a conciliator 
seeking +o harmonize th» positicrgs of capital ani lebor, again, a careful labor 
leader diplomatically forwarding the casso of the working man. 


Whetever one thinks of Samuel Gomners -- and the tendency of the time 
is toward a demand for more radical changes in economic organization than he is 
advocating -- ore may be sure that American labrr would be less ready for these 
changes had it not been for his long and able leadership. 

B.L.C. 


The Girl and the Job. By Helen C. Hoerle and Florence B. Saltzberg. New York. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1919. $1.50, 


This is a discussion of the opvortunities open to girls in the various 
fields of office work, department stores, agencies, miscellaneous business oppor- 
tunities, professional work, art and industry. In so compact a book the discus- 
sion of each occupation is necessarily brief. It includes in each case the qual- 


ities necessary for success, training necossary, salary and the opportunities 
for advancement. 


The scale of salaries given is evidently the pre-war basis. Probably 
prasent-day statistics ware not available in many cases, yet it would have been 
wall to indicate at least the trend toward higher wages at the present time. 


In general the discussion is valuable yest there are inaccuracies in some 
statements and a slight tendsncy toward “snap judgmants" which seem regrettable 
in an Otherwise valuable book. It seems, for example, that an adequate discus- 
sion of opportunities in the printing industry would inslyde some mention of tha 
great danger from lead poisoning, yet this is entirely omitted. The discussion 
af domestic service (p. 107) includes the stetement that "a girl generally knows 
just how much time she wil] have off, and just when she will have it. Then, 

too, both the m- ral and physical conditions are often better than in factories 
or in shops". Unfortunately the zr-at complaint of “servants” is that the 
act Opposite of the first statement is much more often the case. The latter 
statement is doubtful, at least, in many cases. ; 


The book seems to 


lay too great stress upon tthe guestion of financial 
advancement. 


Everyone recognizes, of course, that an adequate income is an es- 
sential but “tnat money is the greatest incentive for everybody" seems at least 
pen to question. Another rather questicnable statement is made in the discus- 
sion of writing, "If @ girl intends to make her living by writing it is her 
business to write the kind of stuff that the reading public demands. Ideals 
are very wonderful and as far as possible every one ought to cling to them, but 
ideals will never pay rent, buy food, clothes and the necessities of life.” 


This certaanly seems a dangerous doctrines to instill in the beginner. 


The Rural Community by Newell L. Sims. New York. Scribners. 1920. 


Anyone who has looked into the literature of rural sociology must be 
impressed that the number of titles is all out of proportion to the aggregate 
contribution which the books contain. Good books have been written, but the task 
of assembling the worth while literature has been very great. Professor Sims 
has done a much needed piece of work in compiling a number of the more important 
treatises and building them, with the addition of original interpretative mate- 
rial, both historical and critical, into a hand book that no rural educator, 
preacher or social workers can well afford to be without. Among the authors 
drarn upon are the well known experts - Butterfield, Wilson, Vogt, Bailey and 
others who have intimate knowledge of the field. 


A historical and analytical section is followed by an extensive treat- 
ment of “Community Reconstruction" - the problem, the program and the agencies. 4 
The discussions are for the most part non-technical, and the whole area of rural 
community life is covered - the school, the church, the county fair, the com- 
munity institute, and the many expressions of social impulse to which no formal 


name can be given. 


The editor - author is one of the younger and one of the most vigorous- 
ly critical thinkers who have devoted themselves to rural sociology. He pre- 
sents the history of village life as a progressive social disintegration cul- 
minating in the incomparable individualism of the American country community. 
Even the rural telephone and mail delivery, he suspects, have isolated the far- 
mer by making him a less frequent visitor at the village rendezvous. Rural 
America, suffering from the “balking” of social instincts and from "folk deple- 
tion,” requires that its people learn to play together, to work together, to 
do business together in cooperaticn, and finally to seek cultural enrichment 


together. 


Dr. Sims’ book is a library betwsoen two covers, With it and a good 
textbook on the principles of sociology the country preacher or teacher will 
not want for trustworthy guidance. The preacher, especially, will find here his 
field surveyed, his social problem defined, his previous work evaluated and his 
tools and methods aptly suggested. ‘ 

F.E.J. 


‘THE ADVANCING HOUR by Norman Hapgood, New Yerk. Boni and Liveright. 1920, 
$2.00 


Mr. Hapgood is an outstanding liberal, always worth reading, particular- - 
ly now. One may quarrel, to be sure, with his definition of Liberalism, He 
seems to regard it as a mediatorial school of politics deriving its meaning 
from the extremes between which it stands. This is inadequate. Liberalism is 
to be defined not by its specific content, but by the type of thought which it 
represents. The contempt of radicals which present day liberals have allowed to 
put them on the defensive, rests on a misapprehension. The liberal is not a 
middle-of-the-roader, clinging desperately to the "system": rather he is one 
who believes in freedom, truth and the open road. He thinks more highly of the 
equipment of progress than of the goal, which is ever present in the radical’s 
mind, The liberal may accept today radical conclusions, tomorrow conservatives 
his distinguishing mark in his type of mind -- his regard for truth and freedom, 
his catholic spirit, his intellectual appreciation. 
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But the merits of Mr, Hapgood’s book are much greater than any fault one 
may find with it. Ina masterful way he exposes war propaganda, particularly 
that directed against Russia. After reciting a story of unspeakable atrocities 
the truth of which he vouches for, a tale which makes the blood boil against tie 
Bolsheviks, he discloses that it happened not in Russia, but in the United States, 
and the victims wers not bourgeoisie, but negroes, Harking back to the German 
invasion of France: "Tell me’, I inquired (of a French officer) ’is it true that 
the Germans shot up the hospital on purpose?’ ‘’Certainly’, he replied, *why not? 
We had a battery behind it’". 


In an admirable chapter, “What the Issues Are" -- Mr. Hapgood draws a 
deadly parallel between the speeches in the present congress against the League 
cf Nations and the arguments put forward in 1788 against the adoption of our fed- 
eral constitution, For example, a Virginian: "What is the situation of Virginia? 
She is rich with her rescurces as compared with those of the others - - - I can 
see what she gives up, which is immense. The little states gain in proportion 

as we lose, Every disproportion is against us." Again, in New York, "If we adopt 
this constitution, it is impossible, absolutely impossible, to know what we give 
up and what we retain.” Wrat a familiar sound hss the protest from someone 

in Georgia who deprecetss "the possibility of Conzress calling on the militia 

of Georgia to quell disturbances in New Hampshire"! 


"The Advancing Hour" is an ‘ntellectual and moral tonic. 
F. E. J. 
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